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EDITORIAL 


‘I have yet many things to say to you: but you cannot bear them 
now. But when he, the spirit of truth, is come, he will teach you all 
truth.’ (JOHN 16, 12.) 


HESE words of our Lord were spoken to his Apostles, 
and for them they had a twofold application. As Apostles 


they were the foundations of the Church of which Jesus 
Christ was the chief corner-stone, and in virtue of their apostle- 
ship they and their successors were set to rule the Church of 
God, to be the authoritative instruments of her proclamation of 
the gospel; in this capacity the Holy Spirit would guide them and 
protect them from falling into error. But the words were addressed 
also to the Apostles and their successors in another capacity, as 
individual members of the Church, Christ’s mystical Body, 
subject to the obedience of faith and recipients of the redeeming 
power of the grace it mediates to men. Even the Pope, we do well 
to recall, though he is empowered by his supreme authority to 
define what belongs to God’s revelation and what does not, must 
yet go to confession like other men. So our Lord’s promise to 
the Apostles that the Holy Spirit when he should come would 
lead them into all truth was made as much to each of us individu- 
ally as it was to the Church as a whole. The promise to the Church. 
as a whole was for the sake of its members as persons. 

This is clearly brought out in some other words of our Lord 
which seem to complement those we have already quoted. 
Tf you continue in my word, you shall be my disciples indeed. And you 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. (John 8, 31.) 
The Holy Spirit has come to us as he came to the Apostles. He 
came to us in our baptism, in our confirmation. He comes to us 
repeatedly in our confessions and our communions; he came to us 
to give us perpetual support in the responsibilities of our state of 
life, whether it be marriage or the priesthood. Against this back- 
ground we live our life of prayer; through prayer and sacrament 
he brings us the power of Christ’s redemption, increasing and 
deepening in us the life of sanctifying grace in its expressions of 
Faith, Hope and Charity perfected by his action upon us through 
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the gifts: Wisdom, Knowledge, Understanding, Fortitude and 
the rest. Yet there is a constant danger that in living our lives in 
fulfilment of the vocation God has given us, whatever it may be, 
a gap will appear between our life of prayer and our life of 
action. This happens because the mind is working independently 
of the rest of our personality; the will, that is, is not fully geared 
into the mind, and the emotions, the affective side of our human 
nature, are not under control of the will but sometimes control it. 
An integral person is one in whom mind, will and emotions are 
united into a properly ordered whole. That integrity was broken 
by original sin; no one is fully integral this side of the vision of 
God. Quite true, but grace can restore this integrity, it is the 
goal towards which we strive; the Christian life is the way to the 
Beatific vision. 

Meanwhile we can all of us see this absence of integration in 
ourselves. The chief sign of it is the amount of truth to which we 
give a notional assent only. The mind says: Yes, believe it, I hold 
it; but there is little or no response in the will to make this truth 
something we really live. Our emotions and passions tend to 
bias the will heavily against making this response, and so there is 
a gap between our knowledge of God and our love of him ex- 
pressed in the doing of his will. Our life of prayer tends to become 
disconnected from our life of action and to that extent emptied of 
meaning. 

How can this potential gap be prevented, or how, if it exists, 
can it be closed? We often lay the blame for it upon the difficulties 
and the temptations life presents us with, but the fundamental 
cause does not lie in these, it lies in ourselves. The Holy Spirit 
is seeking to lead us into all truth; and the difficulties of life are 
only solved by learning the truth about them, the full super- 
natural truth which enables us to see them as they are in God’s 
eyes. But we are putting obstacles in the way of our learning 
this truth because we are not prepared wholeheartedly to continue 
in Christ’s word in order to be indeed his disciples. He has said 
that this is a pre-requisite to learning the truth so that the truth 

‘may make us free. . 
To continue in his word. In the Mass, daily or weekly according 
to our opportunity, we are confronted by the mystery of redemp- 
tion, what our Lord has done, is doing, and will do for us by the 
power of his Spirit in the life of his Mystical Body. Unless we 
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are constantly confronting this mystery and by our humble and 
grateful acceptance of it learning its meaning we face life and its 
difficulties in our own strength and not in the power of the 
Spirit. We then lack the power to solve them by a deeper 
insight into God’s will resulting from an increased penetra- 
tion into the truth by which alone we are made free. Our life of 
prayer, with the Mass at its centre, is fundamental and must be 
the constant object of our striving and self-discipline. The more 
deeply we penetrate the mystery of redemption, continuing in 
his word, the more clearly we shall be taught how to deal with 
our difficulties. We shall be taught by the charity of God poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given us. (Rom. 
55958) 

Through our life of prayer then we continue in Christ’s word; 
and that continuing, as we know, must be a daily dying to self, a 
daily crucifixion with Christ, a daily rising again with him to a 
new life. Only so can the obstacles of self-pleasing be removed 
which hinder the Holy Spirit’s work, the work of leading us to: 
see the truth in human situations and relationships as God sees it, 
enabling us thus to enter deeply into his truth, the truth that leads 
to the freedom of the vision of God. 

The connecting thread that runs through the articles in this 
number of THe Lire oF THE Spirit is the transformation of 
knowledge into holiness by the power of the Spirit. It will be 
seen exemplified in a penetrating study of this process in the life 
of St Thomas Aquinas, philosopher and theologian. At another 
level altogether, it is illustrated in the problem of the education of 
the adolescent; how to ensure, as far as human planning car 
ensure such things, that the whole of education, religious anc 
secular, plays its part in opening up the way to God and sc 
effecting this transformation, which is also the foundation o: 
our life-long need to learn to live in God’s presence, to realize hii 
providential care of us, and to understand how all things worl 
together unto good to them that love him. The making of ; 
mime may at first sight appear quite alien to our theme till it i 
realized what a part can be played here by this dramatic form it 
the passage of the truths of faith from notional to real and vite 
apprehension. Finally, in the sermon on Newman’s singlenes 
of purpose we see set out the struggle, in the life of this great ani 
good man, to achieve the fusion of knowledge and holines 
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Now this is eternal life: that they may know thee the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. (John 17, 3.) 


* * * 


We wish to tender to Pére Michalon, our most. sincere 
apologies for a mistake in the printing of the translation of his 
pamphlet “The Week of Universal Prayer for Christian Unity’ 
in the January number of Tue Lire or Tue Sprerr. It was con- 
sidered by the authorities concerned, in view of the situation in 
England where Christian disunity is exemplified by so many 
differing allegiances, and where much misunderstanding exists, 
that it would be advisable to add to the first paragraph of this 
pamphlet an editorial note making clear the position of the 
Catholic Church in regard to its teaching authority. Accordingly 
the following sentence was inserted in the margin of the type- 
script. “As a result of these divisions the voice of the supreme 
teaching authority of the one, true Church, the Catholic Church, 
is often lost or obscured to the outsider by a chorus of other 
discordant voices, each claiming to speak in Christ’s name.’ 
Unfortunately the insertion of this sentence as a footnote was 
never indicated and the printer placed it in the text. This was 
overlooked in proof correction and it appeared as an integral 
part of Pére Michalon’s pamphlet without any indication of its 
real nature. We are very sorry indeed for the carelessness of this 
error and tender our regret to Pére Michalon for the discourtesy 
to him it has involved. 

Our Anglican and Free Church brethren will not we feel sure 
read any lack of charity into the words of this intended footnote. 
They are as much concerned in what it says as ourselves. It is a 
fact that the Catholic Church makes the claim there expressed, 
and no ecumenical work can be fruitful if the fact is not clearly 
realized. But, though Catholics are deeply convinced that the 
Catholic Church alone possesses and proclaims the fullness of 
God’s revelation, we must also realise how great can be the 
imperfections in the way we apprehend it, the handicaps of 
thought and language in the way we express it, and above all 
the deficiencies, due to our sins, in the way we live it. All these 
can and do contribute greatly to the maintenance of the barriers 
that divide Christendom. Moreover, it is also a fact, as Pére 
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Michalon himself emphasizes in the words of his pamphlet which 
succeed this sentence, that to the outsider, the unbeliever, the voice 
of the Catholic Church is only one of many discordant voices each 
claiming to speak in Christ’s name. The consequence of this is, 
as he most truly says, concern, uncertainty and confusion of non- 
believers in both pagan and so-called Christian countries, and 
anguish for those who seek the truth. 


de 


KNOWLEDGE AND HOLINESS AND ST THOMAS 
AQUINAS* 


THomMas DEMAN, O.P. 


N the case of the majority of saints, sanctity and knowledge 

seem to be two different things. Our admiration goes to the 

heroic penances they have imposed upon themselves, the 
uncompromising apostolate they have carried out, the outpourings 
of love which have been their heart’s expression or the martyrdom 
which has crowned their life. As a general rule, we do not 
realize that intellectual excellence may have a connection with the 
merits which raise a Christian to the altars. The interest of the 
case of St Thomas Aquinas is that in him we are compelled to 
investigate this problem. That the Church solemnly canonized | 
him less than fifty years after his death is a fact, as is also the 
circumstance that his life was given in a remarkable degree 
to the work of the mind. It was spent in intellectual activity as 
exclusive and intense as one could wish. St Thomas taught and 
lectured, wrote books, took part in learned disputations—and we 
honour him as a very great saint. It would indeed be strange if 
we were to seek the explanation of his sanctity in traits which are 
edifying indeed, but alien to the real substance of his life. Yet 
the habit of separating the intellectual from the spiritual life is so 
strongly-rooted that the biographers of St Thomas often proceed 
in this way. To read them one would suppose that the subject. 
of their biography sanctified himself in the brief moments of. 
respite in which he ceased to act as a theologian. We cannot 


*Translation of an article in La Vie Spirituelle, March 1945, by Kathleen Pond. 
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approve this dichotomy. The purpose of the following pages is 
rather to illustrate in this privileged example the link which 
connects sanctity with knowledge. 

In the first instance, may we be allowed to stress the austerity 
of a life as strictly intellectual as was that of St Thomas. One can 
only adopt an activity of this sort and persevere in it on condition 
of giving up many others for which one is perhaps made and 
from which one might have drawn easier satisfaction. Gifted as 
he was, it is legitimate to think that St Thomas, admitting that he 
was a churchman or religious, would have succeeded in diplo- 
macy, in the high offices of administration and government. His 
political writings show that he could have become a far-sighted 
leader. Nevertheless he resisted this temptation to activity, a 
temptation which hangs over many intellectuals as they approach 
maturity. Already a Friar Preacher, he declined the formal and 
pressing offers made to him to accept the abbatial dignity of 
Monte Cassino and the archbishopric of Naples. Of its own nature, 
intellectual research demands concentration of soul. To this we 
apply ourselves only with reluctance, choosing to relax the 
strain on our faculties and preferring the sense of well-being 
which comes from curiosity, the satisfaction of which gives an 
immediate return. St Thomas seems to have disciplined his mind 
methodically so as to make tense and continuous thought possible. 
He recommended the avoidance of distractions. He reduced his 
relationships to what was indispensable. He was a man given to 
silence and kept his cell strictly. He cared neither for long recrea- 
tions nor to be frequently out of his monastery. To the extent 
to which he practised it, will it not be agreed that intellectual 
life is an asceticism? In the case of St Thomas neither the ancient 
chroniclers nor the witnesses at the process of canonization have 
instanced, except for fasting and abstinence, any of the great 
corporal mortifications such as the discipline to blood, traditionally 
in use among those who practise asceticism. It seems clear that 
the reason is that he did not practise them. His asceticism took a 
different form and it is this that we have to try to understand. 
It clearly consisted, as far as he was concerned, in the organization 
of his capacities and his time in the service of thought. The 
evidence of this is to be found in his work. Right to the end he 
kept his mind fixed on the subjects he had set before himself. 


He worked out from a Latin version and commented detail by 
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teaching, he added the composition of his numerous works. The 
three years of his second teaching period in Paris seem to have 
been particularly overwhelming. He wrote in a style which is 
clear, stripped of the superfluous, rigorous, in which there is” 
little to charm one’s sensibility. He dealt only with matters that 
were sublime. He thrashed out many a burning question. St 
- Thomas wore himself out at the task. A work of this magnitude is 
not accomplished lightly. His premature death was the penalty 
he paid for his prodigious effort. If there is no sanctity except 
where there is penance, let us admit that St Thomas, in the mere 
living of his intellectual life, amply satisfied this primary condi- 
tion. 

But knowledge is something quite different from effort. 
It signifies a certain contact effected between the mind and what 
one knows. In this respect it has a power which will make us 
understand better the relationship in which it stands to sanctity. 

The higher the object of knowledge, the more it is capable, 
we say, of ennobling the knowing subject. It is true that thought 
possesses a dignity in itself and that it transfigures the humblest or 
the ugliest realities. No knowledge is base, even if the objects on 
which it is brought to bear are base. If a doctor has a deep under- 
standing of shameful diseases, the fact gives him greater glory. 
The historian is proud to explain the most sinister dramas, the 
psychologist to bring out the most guilty passions into the light | 
of day. At the same time it can be affirmed that an object of | 
knowledge which is in itself sublime contains for the knower ’ 
an uplifting virtue which other objects do not contain. In the: 
intellectual sphere it does us good to keep company with great: 
minds. To contemplate the order of the stars and their perfect: 
movements is a delight. We derive a certain satisfaction from 
looking at beautiful things, examining them carefully, penetrating} 
their secret. All we have done so far is to exercise our power of! 
knowing, but we already experience the influence of what we: 
know. It is because knowledge is a contact, as has been said.. 


inevitably leave their mark upon us. 
Among all possible objects, St Thomas chose to know God., 
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We can bring back to that one point the accumulation of know- 
ledge he carried in the mind. As a child, he asked his master at 
Monte Cassino the sublime question: “What is God?’ When he 
reached man’s estate he set himself to answer it. He proved to 
himself that God exists. He probed the depths of divine being, 
conceiving it in its simplicity, infinity, immutability, eternity. 
He meditated on the knowledge, the will, the power of God. He 
tried to understand the Trinity of the divine Persons, the Trinity 
which in no way diminishes the unity of essence. He considered 
God as the beginning and end of all beings. God created 
the world and he governs it by an infallible providence. Godisheto 
whom man should tend by the prudent performance of his actions. 
But it is only in going through Christ that man can return to 
God—whence the new and inexhaustible object to which thought 
wholly taken up with God applies itself. St Thomas applied 
himself to the mystery of the Word made flesh and scrutinized 
it with all the energy of which he was capable. The Summa 
Theologica, the monument of his genius, speaks of the things we 
have just mentioned. Both as a whole and in each one of its pages, it 
is simply the book of God. It gives a magnificent answer, in so far 
as it is given to man to answer it, to the child’s question which 
we have recalled. How could a contact of this kind do otherwise 
than elevate the mind which proved itself capable of it? Without 
secking it, so to speak, we contract a certain nobility through the 
approaches to noble objects by knowledge. We become in some 
sort like what we think, like in so far as the mind is concerned, 
certainly, for this similitude is the very definition of knowledge; 
but like, too, in so far as the whole of our personality is concerned. 
A man, in short, is worth what he thinks. How could something 
of the divine perfection fail to pass into him who went to such 
lengths in thinking of God? —_ . 

~ An objection against what we have just said immediately 
springs to mind. Is it not common, it will be said, to meet men 
whose life does not correspond to their thought? On the one 
hand, a high intelligence and vast learning; on the other, a medi- 
ocre character or behaviour which is unworthy. But even sup- 
posing that such men take a real interest in the objects of their 
knowledge, it is necessary to inquire in what these objects consist. 
To be certain about this is of primary importance. It is not the 
fact that one thinks that is all-important, but that one has chosen 
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to apply one’s thought to one particular kind of reality in 
preference to some other kind. Even if the objects which these 
men have chosen are noble, they may well be restricted. The 
influence of such knowledge on the man who possesses it is 
limited. This does not change one’s life in its entirety even though 
it gains something thereby. Among all the objects of knowledge, 
God is the one possessing singular excellence. For the mind he is 
the most wonderful and most inexhaustible of objects. He fills 
man with astonishment and wonder. He forces him to conceive 
of a beauty and perfection far beyond the realities of this world. 
In this respect he acts upon us with a power that is unique. Among 
the different categories of intellectuals, it is the theologian who 
enjoys a privileged situation. Perhaps this last statement will be 
contested. The divorce of thought from life can be observed, we 
shall be told, even among theologians. Let us not quibble over the 
fact. But it is essential to interpret it. Among such theologians 
something, we believe, holds in check the normal influence of 
thought on life. They devote all their energies to the knowledge 
of God, burning the midnight oil. They search the Scriptures. 
They acquire, patiently and by no means superficially, an under- 
standing of the truths taught by God to the prophets and apostles. 
We take it for granted that they are serious theologians and that 
they have come into contact with the reality they are dealing 
with, penetrating beyond the formulae and the arguments. Yet 
such men remain commonplace, given over to their passions, 
liars, quarrelsome, and with other defects. Such a situation is 
abnormal. It is to be explained by the ill-corrected disorders of 
sensibility and character. Suitable self-discipline would remedy the 
situation. If this were applied, the thinking would do its work and 
would bring about the uplifting of these lives which come under 
the influence of such a noble object. We do not, then, deny 
the necessity of moral effort but this should be placed at the 
service of the intellect. The latter remains the principle of a 
spiritual elevation and distinction which the rectification of the 
passions or of tendencies alone would not have brought about. 
The general régime of life to which St Thomas submitted is to 
be understood in this way. The effect of it was to leave the 
thought in him free to exercise the sanctifying influence of 
which it is capable in itself. It should not be considered separately 
from the intellectual vocation which remains paramount in St 
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Thomas. The ascetic practices of which we were just speaking, 
at the same time that they favour the mind’s application, are a 
guarantee of its universal and normal benefit in the thinker’s life. 
It will similarly be observed that St Thomas lived in the company 
of his brethren. His study was circumscribed within the ensemble 
of the organized activities which make up a religious house. When 
he entered religion he made the three vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. To each one of them he remained faithful unto 
death. Reginald of Piperno, St Thomas’ inseparable friend, who 
heard his last confession, said that he found him pure and innocent 
like a child of five years old. By means of the discipline he imposed 
upon himself and in the fitting surroundings in which he estab- 
lished his intellectual life, St Thomas benefited, certainly and in 
the best conditions, from the elevation of soul which thought 
fixed on God brings. He gradually became conformed to his 
object of knowledge. In the sphere of the intellect he had become 
a kind of companion of God. He left his solitude to live habitually 
in such company. How could he remain unchanged? 

We have not yet disclosed the final secret of the connection 
which was established, we said, in the case of St Thomas, between 
knowledge and sanctity. We are mistaken when we imagine 
great intellectual lives as a sheer exercise of thought from which 
the heart’s fervour is absent. In actual fact, philosophers and 
scholars are men of enthusiasm. They are urged on by an ardent 
love, for they are in love with truth. Why should not truth be an 
object of love? Any deep intellectual life involves also an affective 
life. Clearly, intellectual curiosity is sufficient to set research in 
motion; love is not necessary for this. Yet knowledge possessed 
comes in time to be cherished, so that some love is present in one 
for whom knowledge has become the purpose of life. But when 
God is in question, love is invited to focus on the object itself. 
Such was the disposition of St Thomas and the definitive meaning 
of his intellectual life. On this account, we need not be surprised 
that his knowledge sanctified him, since we can recognize in it 
the supreme love which is the very law of all Christian sanctity 
and which is called charity. 

Why should we not admit that there was in St Thomas 
curiosity of mind and eagerness for knowledge? He was especially 
gifted for thought. He commented with predilection on the 
words inscribed by Aristotle at the beginning of his Metaphysics: 
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‘All men by nature aspire to knowledge’. But he applied his 
curiosity to God, the most difficult of the objects of knowledge, 
and, in a sense, the most disappointing since the human intellect 
can never seize hold of God with a sure grasp. St Thomas by no 
means confined himself to this rational investigation. He sub- 
mitted his mind to the faith and it was from the truths thus ad- 
mitted that he embarked on his research. The reason for this was 
doubtless that it was not sufficient for him to discover in God the 
explanation of the world. Philosophy does not go further. He 
wanted to penetrate more deeply into the mystery. Intellectually, 
an investigation of this kind is doomed to failure, for an insuper- 
able disproportion remains between the human mind and the 
mystery it is confronting. There are triumphs of knowledge which 
the theologian has renounced. The scholar who can master his 
subject with absolute certainty can aim at them, and the 
philosopher can attain to this, since he affirms nothing of which his 
reason has not convinced him. But the reward of the theologian 
is to glimpse at least something of what he loves. What other 
inducement can he assign to his eager investigations which never- 
theless cannot hope for more than fairly limited intellectual 
results? The mind of the theologian is not satisfied. He eveni 
experiences a dissatisfaction precisely the contrary of the content- 
ment experienced by the scholar who has achieved success: 
Among the brethren, St Thomas knew that he did not know God 
He did not have to wait for the ecstasy of the final months of his 
life to be convinced that what he had written was nothing but 
straw. Why, then, such eagerness to know? Because one cannot 
do without God. In the absence of satisfaction for his intellect: 
the theologian experiences a certain contentment of the heartt 
God is an end for him at the same time that he is a truth. The little 
he knows of him is of inestimable value in his eyes. In short 
the habitual separation of what is intellectual and what is affective 
is an unsatisfactory explanation of the theologian’s experienc 
If St Thomas had only wanted to taste the pleasure of being eq 
to his object, and, before all else, to glorify himself in knowledge: 
if, in a word, to know for him was to love himself, he woula 
certainly not have chosen God as the subject of his study. | 
Moreover, we ought not to be surprised that charity shoula 
take this form. Of its very nature love seeks the presence ana 
possession of what it loves. Not until it embraces its object do 
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it attain its full fire. Now the faculty in us which loves does not 
give us this presence. When the object loved is perceptible to the 
senses, we can possess it by our eyes and our embrace. If it is 
spiritual, we possess it by thought. God is made present to us in 
the knowledge we have of him. The perfect attainment of God 
in heaven is by a vision. In seeking to know God, the theologian 
is in fact seeking to possess him. Charity normally inspires know- 
ledge. It would suffer if the intellect did not give over to it the 
object it loves, like a lover reduced to sighs, whose eyes are 
unseeing and whose arms do not embrace his heart’s desire. Love 
is effective. It does not waste its energy in declaration. Would not 
charity be merely platonic if it confined itself to repeatedly telling 
God that it loved him? Theology is the work of charity. We are 
not in the habit of associating theological knowledge with love. 
But does not St Thomas impose upon us the necessity of so 
doing? It is unthinkable that his theology could have been 
divorced from his deep spiritual life. In the strict sense of the term, 
we know, there is no need at all for the theologian as such to 
have charity. It is sufficient for him to have faith. But just as 
faith is called dead, when deprived of charity, so a theology which 
is in no way animated by charity must be called dead. It does not 
cease to be true, any more than dead faith ceases to be true. But it 
loses nevertheless the value of being the response to the desire of 
love and for that very reason, despite its truth, it has ceased. to 
be living. St Thomas was certainly not a maker of theology after 
this manner. 

The impassible objectivity of his doctrine might deceive us. 
He states what-is, without emotion or exclamation marks. He 
allows nothing of his own emotion to appear. His writings 
put before us an elaborate network of definitions, distinctions 
and reasoning. They are saturated with erudition, and the most 
moving subjects are treated in them in austere fashion. In short, 
we cannot feel the pulse of love there. But is it not we who do 
not know how to discover it? To fix a steady and penetrating 
zaze (such as Fra Angelico has portrayed to perfection in his 
Crucifixion in the Chapter-house at St Mark’s) on the divine 
abject is sublime. St Thomas wants to know God as he is. The 
erenity which he shows is not indifference; it is, on the contrary, 
in energetic aspiration towards possessing the object. Can we not 
ynderstand that the austerity goes hand-in-hand with strong 
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feeling? St Thomas never thought theology an affective science. 
He maintained that it was a speculative science, of its own nature 
ordained to knowledge. Its whole value lies in leading the mind 
into truth. But it is precisely in this pursuit of pure truth that it is 
impossible not to encounter love. The difference between a St 
Thomas and a St Bonaventure is not that the former separated 
knowledge from love to keep it in a kind of proud isolation. He 
did not hold love to be an effect deriving from knowledge whence 
knowledge would receive its raison d’étre. Love is immanent in 
speculation itself. In theology, then, we shallnothesitate to give full 
force to speculation. Once again, it is for us to understand that a 
certain tenseness of the mindis perfectly compatible with fervour of 
the will. Love is not there in order to assert itself in open 
fashion. It is true that St Thomas wrote articles, not elevations, 
meditations or effusions. But love is not bound to a particular 
literary genre. Moreover, from St Thomas’ pen have come 
expression after expression in which admiration for the object of 
study is evident. The sheer accurate and unadulterated enunciation 
of divine realities betrays the attachment he has for them. In truth, 
the love of a theologian can be measured by the objectivity of his 
doctrine. 

Because it is impregnated with love, this knowledge turns into 
contemplation. By this last word is meant the gaze fervently and 
lingeringly fixed on the object which the mind’s effort has finally 
drawn out of obscurity. To the theologian it is the reward for 
his study. It is true that St Thomas reasoned and argued much, 
he filled whole volumes with the detail of his subtle explanations, 
yet we are not deceived into thinking that he lacked the supreme 
act to which this research was leading and that he did not ‘tarry 
with God’. Certain theologians, perhaps, are not contemplatives. 
They are like those people who, after making a long journey at’ 
the end of which is a famous landscape, do not trouble to look. 
at it and only think of starting off on their travels again. True 
reason is ordered to contemplation, and theological effort: 
normally ends in it. Among all those who apply themselves to: 
this, the theologian is best qualified to succeed. Contemplation is 
intellectual in its essence. It is simple, penetrating and pleasurable 
knowledge, but it is knowledge. It is not a pure act of love ini 
which only the affective powers come into play. If it were, we 
should be forcing on the word an arbitrary meaning and deliber- 
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ately making it equivocal. It is unquestionable that there are 
ways other than theological knowledge of entering upon con- 
templation, but the latter is, as it were, the king’s highway. The 
visions and ecstasies which the saint’s biographers vie with one 
another in relating, at least show his disposition for silent and 
prayerful intercourse in things divine. The extent to which 
St Thomas could become absorbed in his thought was noted by 
his contemporaries. He received the gift of tears. The man who 
wrote the Summa Theologica was suffused with tenderness before 
God. The connection, to our way of thinking, is perfect. The two 
acts derive from the same inspiration. The study of God is the 
way par excellence to the purification which makes man’s mind 
sensitive to his presence. 

In the case of one whose knowledge is such as we have just 
described, it is impossible that that knowledge should not bring 
about in return an increase of love. Knowledge has its value in 
itself. It is speculation, as we have said. But the nature of things 
requires that it should cause an increase of love in us. A cycle is 
then achieved, the affirmation of which is one of the favourite 
teachings of St Thomas. We start from love in order to know and 
we love better for having known well. Do not let us think that 
the efforts undertaken for the glory of God and the sacrifices 
endured with good will are the only means of increasing charity 
in us. Intimacy with the object loved is no less efficacious. It will 
suffice for the object loved to reveal itself in this intimacy as 
increasingly lovable. Such surely is the case with God..Like all 
persons who have real value, God, if one may say so, benefits 
from being known. In proportion as one knows in truth who heis, 
all that one discovers in him is beautiful and appealing. He sur- 
passes what we had thought at first. It is those who do not know 
him who blaspheme or neglect him. Knowledge dissipates these 
errors. God appears to the mind as infinitely worthy to attract 
the heart of man. The well-known reply of St Thomas expresses 
to perfection this delight in God which in him was the effect of 
his profound study: “You have written well of me, Thomas; 
what reward do you wish for?’ ‘None other than yourself, O 
Lord.’ All good things would be given to him with that. God 
satisfied his heart. Creatures have in truth lost their charm for one 
who has become accustomed to fix his gaze on eternal perfection. 

It is possible, finally, to prove with certainty the connection of 
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knowledge with the love of God, in which, so we hold, lies the 
ultimate secret of St Thomas’ sanctity. In Christianity, love of 
God is inseparable from love of one’s neighbour. Thus, love of his 
neighbour is found in this man whose life was spent in the exercise 
of the intellect. This is not, indeed, to be seen in the form of 
material or physical help given to the unfortunate. But how can 
one refuse to admit that the communicating of truth to men’s 
minds is not also a work of love? Men need truth as much as they 
do bread, and we can render them no more valuable service 
than when we teach them to know God. St Thomas wore himself 
out at this task. He was not a solitary thinker, far from men, 
busied with his own problems. He was a professor, and he carried 
out his office with a conscientiousness of which his works are the 
proof. Ofits nature, any teaching function is a charity which gives 
to men’s minds. How much more so, when it is theology that 
is taught. We do not usually realize that a professor can be a man 
of burning love. We see him going regularly each morning to 
give his lecture, his books under his arm. He speaks with authority. 
He is listened to with silent respect. He enjoys an honourable 
position and one of no little prestige. You might think that a 
function of this sort would be for the advantage of the person 
exercising it, but to think that would be to judge by appearances. 
This man is a benefactor of minds. St Thomas understood the 
matter in this way. To the audience who listened to his lectures 
in Paris, to the convent of St Jacques, to the pontifical court in the 
different towns of Italy to which it moved in turn, he communi-_ 
cated the knowledge of God which he had acquired himself. 
He wrote the Summa Theologica, his most outstanding title to 
glory, not with the idea of producing a masterpiece, but with a 
view to facilitating for beginners the access to sacred science. He 
was moved by an affectionate solicitude for students whom he 
saw struggling with routine methods of teaching. Many of his 
works, such as the Summa contra Gentiles or his treatise Against 
the Errors of the Greeks, were written in response to requests 
people made to him, with a view to fulfilling some particular 
need in the Church at that time. St Thomas is too much in love 
with God not to give him to others under the species of know- | 
ledge. He knew strife and struggle. His life was not free from. 
polemics. He stood out against the adversaries of the religious, and 
pitted his strength against certain dangerous interpreters of the 
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philosophy of Aristotle known as the Averroists. He opposed a 
theological tendency which he considered retrograde. A number 
of his writings were the outcome of the controversies he under- 
took. They are evidence of the energy he brought to the contest. 
We can see in them an encouraging sign. One only fights for 
what one loves. If the adversary suffers from the arguments with 
which we assail him or the refutations with which we crush him, 
the majority of men from this’ circumstance will have the benfit 
of truth vindicated and confirmed. In exchange for the displeasure 
which William of Saint-Amour, Siger of Brabant or John 
Peckham experienced, we have gleaned a treasure of doctrine 
which will never be lost. St Thomas loved us dearly whe he 
engaged in controversy against them. The immense influence 
exercised over innumerable minds in the course of ages by his 
work proves superabundantly the benefit conferred by an 
intellectual life thus led. No, the man who produced this work was 
not indifferent to men. He worked for those of his own time and 
of all times. He bore in his heart a love of his neighbour, which was 
one with the love of God. 

It is not necessary that every example of sanctity should be as 
this one. St Thomas, however, offers us a universal lesson. Some 
knowledge of God claims a place in every spiritual life. We have 
certainly not done enough when we have satisfied our desire. 
It still remains for us to adapt our intelligence to the vocation of 
sanctity which is ours. The moral effort must be accompanied by 
an intellectual effort. There are ignorances which are no longer 
permissible to a Christian, prejudices which hinder the soul’s 
flight towards God. On the other hand, the true knowledge of 
God, proportioned indeed to the condition of each one, brings 
about effects the power of which we have just been admiring in 
St Thomas. If he studied and sought after knowledge so much, 
‘the reason was that he exercised a special function and 
was carrying out a professional duty. It is true that the consider- 
able place taken by study in his life indicates a man whose duty 
of state was thus defined. The degree of knowledge to which he 
attained shows an exceptional mind. In that sense we have not to 
become new St Thomases. We should only incur ridicule by 
making such a claim. He excelled in the study which forms part 
of the Christian life and it was in order to respond to the deepest 
and most vital aspirations of his soul that he devoted himself to it. 
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Moreover, it is sufficient to consider the ravages caused in souls _ 
by religious ignorance to be convinced of the urgent necessity 
there is for all to know God. Men do not sin only because they 
are wicked or because they have ill-disciplined passions. Ignorance 
isa deeper cause of their wrong-doings. It is for us to integrate the 
knowledge of God into the programme of our Christian life. 
The sanctity of St Thomas is the proof that this method, among 
all those recommended to us, is not the least efficacious in the 
matter of our sanctification. 
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LIVING WISDOM 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


N attempting to teach religion to sixth-formers in a live 

fashion one becomes aware of a temptation to go to extremes. 

We may be so much aware of the needs the boy will experi- 
ence within a few years of leaving school and the tests to which 
his faith will be put that we bow to necessity and equip him with 
a set of slick answers to all the questions with very little under- 
standing of the underlying theological principles; we teach him 
apologetics rather than theology. On the other hand we may be 
so aware of the limitations of the ready-made answer that we 
embark on a long-term policy of teaching theology which of its 
nature can never be finished in a school life and which, much 
more disastrous, might easily be confined to a speculative study 
of principles with little linking up with personal and contemporary 
problems. In recent years the need for steering a middle course 
between these extremes has become obvious. Every educated 
Catholic needs to have at his fingertips ready and complete 
answers to questions on Marxism, euthanasia, birth control, 
abortion, and so on; he must know what the Church teaches 
and the reason for it. He must have his answers and his principles. 
These problems can be met and in fact are being met by many 
schools which give their senior boys a firm grounding in the 
principles of systematic theology with clear applications to 
matters already within the boys’ own experience. During the 
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last ten years at least it has become clear to many teachers that the 
area of the boy’s own interests has been greatly enlarged. There 
was a time when it was enough to point all moral principles with 
an example from school life itself: the need for truthfulness in 
justice to one’s school fellows and so on. But now, while they 
find it as difficult as ever to practise truthfulness, honesty, chastity 
and so on, and have the personal moral problems we all have and 
pad, in addition they are often seriously vexed by public moral 
problems. Perhaps a boy has a brother who is a doctor and who 
nas told him some of the moral problems he has to face when he 
is asked, for instance, to perform an abortion. If that boy himself 
wishes to become a doctor this is a very real problem for him 
before he has left school. Again, one finds the boy whose family 
nas suffered extreme hardship; he may be a refugee, or his father 
may have been maimed in the war. By the time he comes to the 
sixth form and is trying to think squarely about problems of 
social justice and racial relationships he discovers a hidden wound 
n himself which makes it very difficult for him to think dis- 
passionately about these matters. In all these cases—and they are 
eal ones—the boys are already living in a world beyond school. 
$0 it would be foolish to imagine we can teach religion effectively 
with applications to personal morality alone. This way we should 
sroduce morons. On the other hand we must not allow him to 
eave school with the notion that he has solved all the public and 
‘ocial problems. In either case he will have lost touch with reality. 

University tutors sometimes tell us that they find Catholic 
Joys unready to take a decision about their future; they seem not 
© much uncertain about what profession to enter as unwilling 
‘0 take a plunge, and this is sometimes justified as waiting for the 
will of God to be manifest. Yet it is a fact of experience that once 
| boy takes up a job whole-heartedly, whether it turns out to be 
iis life’s work or not, the plunge does somehow clear his head 
ind he soon discovers in what direction his true bent leads. At 
he same time these young men may give a display of confidence 
bout a theology that never quite meets the real problems in 
heir own or other people’s lives. This, we are told, is one of the 
nain causes of lapses from the practice of their religion; the study 
»f religion at school has been too neat and cut-and-dried. Religious 
sractice ends with their school life not only because the discipline 
of religion is identified with the discipline of school, but because 
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the truths of religion have been assimilated at school level in such 
a fashion that they are not vital enough to be applied to adult 
life. The young man’s secular education continues after school 
but his religious thinking stays where it was when he left. Some 
how we must give him religious truth in such a way that the 
basic principles remain firm and his confidence in them is unim- 
paired, but at the same time because they are living truths and 
because he has been trained to think hard they are applicable te 
the more complex problems of adult life. How is this to be done: 

One thing is particularly important in a boarding school 
a boy needs to have some opportunity of meeting grown-up 
problems in three dimensions, so to speak, while he still has the 
backing and support of schoolmasters who can supplement his 
limited experience. For this end a conference of the Society of 
St Vincent de Paul is invaluable. Most junior conferences have 
little opportunity of doing more than help with church work. 
choir books, sacristy, or at the best visit hospitals. This is not 
valueless, of course, and certainly visiting hospitals can give a boy 
a real insight into the problem of pain. If he has the opportunity 
of visiting over a long enough period he can see for himself how 
a man’s character grows richer and warmer and sweeter through; 
suffering willingly accepted. But in a few places it is possible for « 
junior conference to find even more rewarding work. In 
district where there are scattered Catholics cut off from any 
organized Catholic life and with very little or no contact witll 
the priest, boys from a junior conference, so long as they art 
carefully guided, can act as a link between priest and people 
and in doing so they learn a great deal. Almost the first thing the 
discover is that they are asking more than the Church asks 
Perhaps they will want to drive people to Mass when the: 
are not obliged to go, perhaps they want to rush a lapsed Catholil 
back into the Church without enough preparing the groun 
in a dozen ways they learn first that they must not measure fact 
by their own enthusiasm alone. Then next they discover that 
great deal of Catholic Action consists in patient listening a 
waiting for an opportunity God will send; together with this _ 
dawns upon them that they must be absolutely firm in the! 
adherence to principles while listening to and mixing with peop) 
who are not so firm. After this comes the most valuable less 
of all, to accept failure or what looks like failure. At this poi 
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they are forced back to consider the first purpose for which a man 
joins a conference of St Vincent de Paul, the salvation of his own 
soul by prayer and works of charity. In a way perhaps not very 
explicit or clear in the mind this links the main strands of Catholic 
ife which need to be linked if a man is to persevere after leaving 
school, namely contemplation and action, principle and practice. 

Obviously this scheme has its dangers. No group of young 
men could be let loose on Catholic families, especially lapsed ones, 
without careful management by the priest behind them. And 
when they are launched on this course of action they must never 
pe allowed to consider themselves a kind of inner circle of saints 
in the school. However, this is taken very good care of by the 
tule of the Society; if this is observed strictly no Brother of 
St Vincent de Paul will ever run away with the idea that he is 
aoly, still less a saint. All the same, one difficulty remains. Not all 
the members of the sixth form are going to be in the conference, 
and apart from the blessing its work brings on the school (and 
hat must be a great one) it does not touch the religious instruction 
and formation of the main body. That matter still needs to be 
considered. 

We frequently talk of linking up religion with the secular 
curriculum of a school. What does this mean? The fact that we 
alk of a secular curriculum betrays us. Since the Reformation we 
jave split up our notion of truth. In fact truth is one, and though 
we speak of scientific, poetic, mathematical, historical truth and 
o on, they are all facets or ‘outcrops’ of Eternal Truth. Therefore, 
nstead of talking about linking up our teaching of religion to the 
ecular curriculum, we should do better to talk of the so-called 
ecular curriculum opening up new views of the central reality 
which is God. This certainly does not suggest that we are con- 
inually harping on God and religion in everything we teach. 
tveryone knows that one of the arts of teaching is to talk at 
ength on a subject without ever giving it the name our listeners 
lo not want to hear. One remembers the salesman who talked 
or half an hour and sold the latest style of scrubbing brush 
vithout once mentioning the word scrubbing. In a less guileful 
vay all subjects, if they are correctly taught, point to one thing, 
he truth and goodness of God. 

True history sees the story of the human race with Calvary as 
he climax from which all other events in time draw their full 
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significance. Not only the story of creation and the Jewish history 
of the Old Testament lead up to Christ, but Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman mythology all find a term in Christ. But here 
we dare not teach a crude and over-simplified truth, if only 
because our boys are going to have these things very shrewdly 
questioned when they reach the university. By far the most 
important thing is for them to see history as the working out of 
God’s plan for man in time, with many interruptions and obstruc- 
tions put in the way by man himself and by the devil. It is 
essential that they should learn to see history spanning the Garden 
of Eden, Ur of the Chaldees, Bethlehem, Calvary, Rome and 
Ravenna, and not have it confined to a landing in Kent, a battle 
of Hastings and a Magna Carta. We shall make sure of striking a 
balance if we keep a distinction between absolute truths, the 
rights and wrongs, for instance, of Henry VII’s papal policy, 
and the contingencies; to try, for instance, to get inside the mind 
and imagine the struggles of conscience of an English Catholic 
in 1570 when the Catholic bishops were in exile or prison and 
he was compelled to make up his own mind whether he could 
attend his parish church or must absent himself and take the 
consequences. This means using the imagination and at the same 
time keeping in sight the principles that are at stake. Not only does 
this make history real but it reflects the actual moral problems 
that the boy already has at least become acquainted with. | 

In history of this sort he meets living reality, as he does too in. 
poetry and drama which is an attempt to fix in time by means of 
words a truth that is fleeting, a human situation or dilemma. In 
poetry properly taught he not only learns about reality; in a sense 
he meets it. We all complain, of course, about soulless teaching of 
poetry and drama, and there is more in our complaint than a 
protest against boredom. We are complaining because we have 
not been brought to face real facts with our whole being, emotions 
as well as mind. Perhaps it is because we have been and really 
still are afraid of emotion that we render much poetry teaching 
a purely cerebral affair. We talk a great deal about the many 
sides of Henry V’s character to prevent ourselves feeling and 
sharing the king’s torment when he is torn in different directions 
by these various sides of himself. Perhaps we do not experience 
this until we hear Olivier speak: 

Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls 
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Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children and our sins lay on the king. 
This can be brought to life in the classroom, and when it is, not 
only is the boy richer for having come face to face with the con- 
flicting emotions of a king, but he will have learnt, without 
being taught it in so many words, that reality is subtler and richer 
than his analysing makes it seem; in other words, that it is greater 
than his mind; here are the beginnings of intellectual humility. 
This may not be a religious experience, but it fortifies him against 
the day when he will meet religious problems that will not sur- 
render easily to his intellect with all its armament of apologetics 
and theology. 

This business of communicating living reality touches all 
branches of the curriculum. Some of us are fortunate enough 
to have been taught by men who could make us almost feel the 
heat of the flames of Troy, hear the ‘surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey’, at the same time that they used all the discipline of the 
grammar and those figures of speech, alliteration, onomatopoeia 
and so on, to bring these things to life. Here we learnt from our 
Own experience that enjoyment could be the fruit of hard 
disciplined work. There are men today who can present mathe- 
matics, too, as a living reality. They are rare and worth their 
Burnham Scale in gold. These men are fascinated by numbers 
like some of the early Fathers of the Church. They see mathe- 
matics not as static truth enshrined in changeless formulae, but 
an unfolding living pattern, and to study with them is a real 
adventure; it is experiment and experience for the teacher and the 
pupil, and the heart of this is humility. Not the humility of an 
empty agnosticism, but a humility that is at peace because it is 
based on the belief that the truth, whatever it is, the answer, 
whatever it is, is part of a God-made pattern and I the mathe- 
matician am put here at this point in time to play my small part 
in working it out. Wise mathematicians, like wise scientists, are 
lways humble men because they are clearly conscious of the 
immensity of truth compared with their own ability to unravel 

part of it. The good science teacher, too—and there are some— 
an communicate this thrill of discovery and also the joy of 
ontemplating beauty and pattern and order. 

Now no one is going to claim that these things amount to 
eligious experience, but when a boy is introduced to them by a 
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man who is humble and God-fearing, who sees them (which is 
not necessarily the same thing as understanding them) set in the 
pattern of God’s creation, and who has a deep sense of the mystery 
of reality, then this boy’s religious instruction is being buttressed 
by all his other learning. As truly as he becomes a scientist, 
historian or mathematician, he also becomes a humble and God- 
fearing man with a strong perception of God’s fingerprints on 
creation, and he cherishes a deep reverence for the mystery of 
reality and truth. This is the natural counterpart of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost: wisdom that tries to look from God’s point of 
view, knowledge and understanding that see God’s hand in 
events, even painful ones, piety and fear of the Lord that spring 
from reverence and humility, and fortitude and counsel that 
grow out of the hard discipline and mental acuteness in the study 
of things. On such natural dispositions grace can build. 

Certainly there is a risk in speaking this way. Great sweeps of 
thought and wide general statements can be fascinating and in their 
fascination can blind us to fallacies and loose thinking. Just as the 
study of poetry can be devitalized by over-emphasizing emotion 
and ignoring intellectual discipline, so the study of study can 
easily by-pass all questions of rudiments and grammar and tables 
and formulae. We could easily fall into the error of filling our 
sixth-formers’ minds with resonant generalizations and not a 
single fact to justify them. Each subject needs to be examined 
carefully in detail and traced to its origin in God’s plan, but the - 
fact remains that if all our teaching has this governing idea, and 
to that extent at least is co-ordinated, then we can truly claim 
not that religion is linked up with the secular curriculum, for 
that we shall not believe necessary, but that every subject in the 
curriculum opens a view upon God’s truth. If these subjects are 
taught not as dead letters but as living realities, then we can have 
some hope that a boy will leave school grounded in the idea 
that all knowledge is one and finds its source in God, and then 
because of the manner of the teaching furnished with some 
direct experience of reality. This will have given him the 
reverence that makes a man humble, and makes him think twice 
before he jumps to a conclusion. At least we can fairly hope that 
when either at the university or the technical school he meets | 
entirely new problems, or people with a completely different way 


of thinking about life, he will neither lash out wildly at them for. 
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being foolish and unlike him nor cave in completely and sur- 
render his own principles. Instead he will bide his time and try 
to understand what they are saying, isolate the truth and dismiss 
the error. 

Of course these problems are not met on intellectual grounds 
alone. Besides instruction we must give religious formation; . 
but the practice of prayer and the observance of the command- 
ments is another consideration and one which we must take for 
granted for the moment. At the same time we may not forget 
that there are no such things as intellectual grounds alone. Any 
intellectual training we give our children will take a moral quality 
from our own intellects. If our minds are humble and reverent 
and aware of God then so will be the knowledge we pass on, 
and the intellectual discipline we impart will share the same 
quality. Perhaps this is one of the most powerful weapons a 
teacher possesses. Without ever mentioning a word of God or 


virtue or morality he can be continually schooling his pupils in 


intellectual humility by a disciplined devotion to truth. Very often 
more than either he or the children know, habits are being formed 
of surrendering the mind to facts, of contemplating creatures 
without wishing to seize them for oneself, and of seeking for a 
pattern and unity in things. These things are all turning the mind 
and the heart towards God. Granted that faith is presupposed, 
and a disciplined life of prayer and virtue, then here we have a 
religious instruction which is at once forming and informing the 


mind and ultimately the whole man. 


de OR 


NEWMAN’S SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE* 
C. STEPHEN DESSAIN 


Y dear Fathers and Brothers, we have met here to 
discuss the relevance of Newman to the modern age, 
and we have prided ourselves, not without reason, that 
we have come to understand him better than many in the past. 
We have, however, been in some danger of forgetting what the 


* A Sermon preached at the International Newman Conference, Luxembourg, July 27th, 
1956, by the Superior of the Birmingham Oratory. 
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essential aim of his life was, and what the fundamental lesson it © 
teaches us. Yet these matters were thoroughly understood from 
the first, and clearly stated at the time of Newman’s death, by 
two writers especially, neither of whom were Catholics. 

The first biography to appear after Cardinal Newman died was 
that of R. H. Hutton, of The Spectator. It hailed him as the cham- 
pion of revealed religion, and showed how this gave his life the 
wonderful unity which characterized it. Amid the many changes 
of his career, his one object, to which from the age of sixteen he 
was entirely devoted, was the promotion of faith in the Christian 
revelation. Certainly Hutton was right. During his evangelical 
period Newman tried to convert his family and friends, and had 
plans for becoming a missionary. As a fellow of Oriel he became 
involved in a quarrel with the Provost because he insisted on 
regarding his tutorship as a pastoral office. He threw his whole 
energy into the Tractarian Movement because it was nothing 
more nor less than a battle for revealed religion. He was led on to 
become a Catholic because he realized that the full acceptance of 
the Christian revelation required it: he must enter ‘the one 
Church of the Redeemer’. After his conversion he might have 
rested from the fray, but immediately his problem was: where 
could he be most useful to that Church? He introduced the 
Oratory into England, and preached and wrote. He went over 
to Dublin, at the wish of the Pope, to strike a blow for revealed 
religion. When the University failed, he seized other opportuni- 
ties, he opened his School, he undertook the editorship of The 
Rambler. As is so often the case, it was through the one passionate 
devotion of his life that his purifying cross came, the inaction 
which was forced on him, so that he was unable to use his great 
powers in the cause which mattered above all. 

From the time of his first conversion, Newman was an utterly 
convinced follower of our Lord Jesus Christ. He rested in the 
thought of two and two only supreme and luminously self- 
evident beings, himself and his Creator, but he also grasped that 
his Creator had made himself known, and become Man. He was 
never one of those mystics who dispense with the Incarnation 
and all that flows from it. He gave himself completely to the 
cause of our Lord as revealed in history, in his Church. He would 
spend his life in entire devotion to God, and God’s revelation, 
and God’s Church. There lies the unity of his life, and the lesson 
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for our imitation. 

The other writer to whom I referred just now was Dean 
Church. In The Guardian, two days after Newman’s death, he 
paid his tribute to his friend. The long life was closed, and by 
all was felt to have been a uniform and consistent one. Church 
differs somewhat from Hutton in the way he explains this unity. 
Newman had given his heart to the ideal of holiness that is 
portrayed in the Gospel, and could not satisfy himself that the 
Church of England with its comfortable parsonages and married 
clergy and air of respectability, presented that ideal. It had 
exchanged religion for civilization and seemed to have betrayed 
its trust. Dean Church continues: “Devotion and sacrifice, prayer 
and self-denying charity are at once on the surface of the New 
Testament and interwoven with its substance. Newman recoiled 
from a representation of the New Testament which to his eyes 
was without them. He turned to where, in spite of every other 
disadvantage, he thought he found them.’ That led him to San 
Filippo Neri. “He could find no San Filippo, so modern and yet so 
scriptural, when he sought at home!’ So far Dean Church. 
This explanation must not be pressed, as though Newman were 
not seeking primarily in the Catholic Church the fulness of 
revealed truth. It would be more accurate to say that, being the 
man he was, he could not be devoted to the cause of the Christian 
revelation without also aiming whole-heartedly at the sanctity 
which is the purpose of that revelation. The text of the first 
sermon in Volume One of Parochial Sermons is “Holiness without 
which no man shall see God’, and as Newman delved deeper into 
the sources, Holy Scripture and the Fathers, he discovered and 
was able to describe the full Christian ideal. He has drawn it out 
most wonderfully in the later Parochial Sermons. There are to be 
found eloquent passages about the Christian privileges, the 
possession of God, the indwelling of the Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit in the soul, the truth which is the very climax of the 
Christian revelation. But with this appreciation of the presence of 
God through union with Christ, which holiness involved, went 
the clear setting forth of the price to be paid. Newman had a 
horror of unreal words or any lack of reverence in treating the 
most sacred of all subjects. Thus we find a sermon in the volume 
already mentioned with the title, ‘Self-denial the Test of Religious 
Earnestness’. For great privileges a great price has to be paid. 
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If the pursuit of the holiness of the Gospel gave unity to 
Newman’s life, then it must be shown that he paid the price. 
There were the mortifications of Oxford. and the austerities of 
Littlemore, but more than that, Newman lived detached. In 
success and in failure it was only God he sought. I like to think 
of him during the Oxford Movement, at the height of his 
powers, the leader of a brilliant party, with no position to which 
he could not aspire, referred to as ho megas, and described by 
Anthony Froude as looking like Julius Caesar. Yet all the while he 
was completely detached, and had at heart only the cause of 
revealed religion. Dr Routh of Magdalen, who was a judge of 
men, remarked of Newman at this time ‘he is not looking to 
get on in life’. And then after 1845, everyone was astonished at 
his humility and doéility in accepting all the Catholic ways. He 


even went too far (as he later confessed), and tried to make his — 


own, extravagant expressions he found in continental books 
about our Lady. That he soon corrected, and remained always 
most devout to her. He had spoken of the Immaculate Conception 
in an Anglican sermon, and dedicated the church of his Oratory 
to our Lady under that title, before the definition of the dogma 
—a definition which his own teaching on Development had 
facilitated. 

There are the lessons Newman must teach us. We so easily 


forget that the aim of all our work should be the spread of God’s 


Kingdom on earth, through his Church; and when we study © 


Newman's philosophy we sometimes forget too that this was the 


motive underlying every part of his activity. He was led on to _ 
embrace the Christian revelation in its entirety, including | 
Christian holiness and the unbelievably wonderful presence of — 


the Blessed Trinity in which it consists. He paid the price for 
union with God, and made it his life’s aim to spread the Christian 
truth and the Christian privilege. May we do the same! 
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ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER UNTO GOOD 


B. M. FREDERICK 


and minds to God. Prayer in its widest sense means directing 
our whole lives to God. Everything falls under this definition: 
work, play, joy, sorrow, health, sickness, our whole selves and 
the circumstances in which we live. But if we are to direct our 
lives to God we must see life as it really is—God’s plan to enable 
us to know, love and serve him in this world and to be happy 
with him for ever in heaven. Any conflict in our minds here is 
fatal. We need to see life as a whole, not divided into watertight 
compartments of ‘religious’ and ‘secular’ or ‘indifferent’, but as 
God’s will being worked out by us, here and now, in everything. 
It means co-ordinating the bits and pieces that make up everyday 
life into one harmonious whole, knit together by the simple desire 
of pleasing God at all times and seeing his hand in all things. 
On. the human side we Catholics are no different from other 
people. We have the same faculties and habits of thought, we are 
just as lazy, just as apt to let our emotions and imaginations 
run away with us, just as prone to be influenced by prevailing 
opinion. We read the same papers, see the same films, listen to 
the same wireless programmes; we are surrounded by a material- 
istic concept of life, and unless we are careful we shall uncon- 
sciously absorb much of this alien philosophy to the great 
impoverishment of our spiritual life. We need a wider vision than 
we can obtain from human sources. And not only wider but 
_deeper. Until we attain it—and do our best to live up to it—we 
can hardly escape having what Mr Frank Sheed once called 
‘worldly minds with Catholic patches’. 

The solution lies in integrating our lives with our faith. We 
have no difficulty in believing that God exists and is infinite 
in all his perfections. God, our reason assures us, must be omniscient 
and omnipotent: infinite love, wisdom, mercy, goodness and 
justice. Therefore it necessarily follows that his dealings with us, 
his great plan of creation, accord perfectly with his attributes 
__with himself. Since God is omniscient and omnipotent, then, 


Posten in its specialized sense means turning our hearts 
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obviously, he knows all things and can do all things; since he is 
infinite wisdom and goodness he does all things wisely and well. 
And among the things he does wisely and well is that of setting 
each one of us in those circumstances best suited for leading to 
union with him. Our circumstances are the raw material of our 
sanctification. This is no place to consider the implications of 
social justice or the inequalities of wealth. To whom much is 
give, much will be required, and that is true whether it is applied 
to temporal or spiritual possessions. All wealth belongs ultimately 
to God; we are his stewards in the administration of what he 
entrusts to our care and shall be obliged to render an account of 
our management and, though money and the power it represents 
can be made to do vast good, its abuse can do equally vast harm. 
Probably we are all tainted to a certain extent by the materialistic 
worship of money, but at least we can remember that it is not the 
amount of capital we have accumulated that God values, but the 
amount of grace we have laid up for ourselves in heaven. And 
compared with the infinite riches of God all the wealth of the 
Indies is less than a grain of sand. 

We cannot reflect too often on the immensity of God and our 
own and the world’s littleness. It gives us a sense of proportion. 
If we measure everything by human standards we shall never 
rise above our natural level nor attain a supernatural outlook. 
We stand amazed at scientific progress, and rightly so; with the 
aid of ever more powerful telescopes we discover—at rare inter- 
vals—an unknown star; we look into the future and see ourselves, 
having overcome incredible technical difficulties, exploring space 
. . . It seems there is no limit to what men can achieve. Yet God 
has known from all eternity what we so painfully discover; he 
alone ‘knows the number of the stars and calls them all by their 
names ; he alone ‘spreads out the heavens and causes the evening 
star to rise upon the children of the earth’. Science, rightly used, 
is of inestimable benefit to mankind. There is no point in belittling 
our achievements, rather let us thank God for them and pray that 
they are not misused. But let us also see them in their true light. 
It is not that man by his own powers has invented, but that by 
the aid of his God-given reason he has learnt to find out. The 
very word ‘invent’ meant originally to find something that was 
hidden: we use the word in this way when we speak of the 
Invention of Holy Cross. Discover, too, means to uncover, to 
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bring to light something already there. Scientific or any other 
achievement is possible only because God created the necessary 
media and laws of nature and gave us the means of discovering 
their potentialities. And, again in no spirit of belittlement, how 
paltry our knowledge is compared with the omniscience of God. 
Hydrogen bombs notwithstanding, how puny our powers are 
compared with the omnipotence of God. If we accustomed our- 
selves to reflect on these tremendous and stabilizing facts, if we 
gave more thought to the nature and attributes of God, then both 
he and his creation would be seen in terms of reality: and a sense 
of reality is a crying need of the world today. 

God knows and understands everything; there is nothing he 
does not know, no limit to his knowledge. Nothing can be 
added to it, nothing comes as a surprise to him, all the actions 
and thoughts of all his children, our whole lives from beginning 
to end, are known to him from all eternity. In our own experience 
it is uncertainty that causes most worry. Yet if we are living in 
union with Almighty God there must be some reflection, some 
created participation of the divine nature in our souls enabling us, 
in our human fashion, to share in his immutability. ‘Peace I 
leave you, my peace I give unto you, not as the world gives it 
do I give it unto you. Let not your hearts be troubled nor let 
them be afraid.’ And where are we to find peace and confidence 
except in union with our Lord, God? 

It is sometimes said that reflections on the nature and attributes 
of God are too abstract, too philosophical. This may be true if we 
corifine ourselves to the principles of natural theology. But when 
we realize by the light of revelation that the First Cause is, in 
fact, the Blessed Trinity, then do our hearts burn within us: 
we have found him whom we sought. God has only one nature, 
but he is three Persons, and one of them—the Son—we welcome 
into our hearts each time we receive him in holy communion. 
Our Lord, perfect God and perfect Man, has the nature and there- 
fore the attributes of God. He is the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity: omniscient and omnipotent, infinite in love, wisdom, 
mercy, goodness and justice. He became man for our sakes, he 
ranslated himself into human language so that we might realize 
nis infinite love through his human heart. We know this; but 
wre we perhaps almost too inclined to focus our attention on his 
yuman nature? If we see our Lord chiefly in his sacred humanity 
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we are not seeing him as he really is; not in the fullness of the 
hypostatic union. We know that he is God and Man but our 
finite minds cannot achieve a synthesis. We cannot think closely 
of both natures at the same time; we have to concentrate on 
either God or Man. In these days the emphasis is strongly on the 
side of the sacred humanity. It is not so in the New Testament 
(after Pentecost), nor in the ancient breviary hymns. To choose 
one almost at random: 

‘Jesus, Redeemer of the world, 

Before the earliest dawn of light 

From everlasting ages born 

Immense in glory as in might... .’ 
If we could only realize that tremendous fact when we receive 
the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, hypostatically united to 
the sacred humanity, in holy communion, then indeed we would 
be humbled under the mighty hand of God. 

Being humbled is good for us. Humility means truth. It means 
seeing ourselves as we really are both in self-knowledge and in 
relation to God. In practice it means putting ourselves more and 
more unreservedly into our Lord’s hands because truth forces us 
to realize that without him we are, and can do, nothing. But it 
also means rejoicing that he is, and can do everything. He is the 
beginning and the end, Alpha and Omega, and our whole lives 
must be submitted to him that he may dispose of them as he 
sees best. We may not understand his dealings with us, but we 
have his assurance that “to them that love God all things work 
together unto good’ and we know that everything that happens is 
part of his plan, intended to lead us to ever-closer union with him. 

Since the Fall God, in his inscrutable wisdom, has made work 
the task-master of us all, but he has also made it one of our chief 
means of serving him. The greater part of our waking lives is 
divided (unless we happen to be members of contemplative 
orders which make prayer their chief concern) between work 
and leisure. Both must be directed to God, but there is this 
difference; work is normally laid upon us by the exigencies of life: 
it implies doing what we are told or what our duties to our fellow: 
humans demand. It is therefore apt to be irksome. How we spend 
out leisure depends on our own tastes and interests, and doing 
what we choose is always pleasant. But whether we read or play 
games, watch television or cultivate our gardens, we must see it 
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as prayer in its widest sense and share our enjoyment with our 
Lord. There is a habit of mind called gratitude. 

We have largely lost a supernatural outlook on work yet a 
very little reflection will convince us that our work, no matter 
what it may be, plays no inconsiderable part in forming our 
characters: it gives us a major chance of co-operating with grace 
and so increasing our union with our Lord. Does not teaching 
demand constant patience, running a home unremitting self 
sacrifice and working at a conveyor belt an endless fight against 
the despondency induced by monotonous and all-but-meaningless 
action? Apart from these and similar vocational exercises of the 
virtues, a spiritual outlook on work must be sustained by the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. They concern the whole of the spiritual 
side of our nature; nothing happens God-wards in our hearts and 
minds that is not assisted by them. Whether our words or 
thoughts or deeds concern our right response to God or to our- 
selves or to other people, they are perfected by one or other of 
the gifts. And how often, even in one day, do we need the spiritual 
insight to see God and the world and ourselves in accordance with 
that intuition? As often as we allow ourselves to live and be led 
by the Spirit we are increasing our accumulation of grace, 
becoming dearer to our Lord and earning for ourselves (if we 
persevere) a higher degree of the beatific vision and, above all, the 
stupendous privilege of being able to give greater glory to God 
now and for all eternity. 

Believing these things, can we possibly regard work as mere 
drudgery? We cannot. But neither can we live on these exalted 
heights. We are human beings, still chained to our desks and 
actors, pinpricked and disheartened by the “frets and lets and 
ars of every day’ (if by nothing worse), and there come times to 
ll of us when we have to force ourselves to realize that from all 
sternity God has known each prosaic task of each humdrum day; 
hat from all eternity he has seen us working out our destinies 
1t shop counters and in the fields, in surgeries and in factories, 
n religious houses and in our own homes; that in his infinite 
ove and wisdom he has so ordered everything that (in spite of 
what we may sometimes think to the contrary) ‘to them that 
ove God all things work together unto good’. Even the injustices, 
he dishonesties, the low standards which so legitimately sadden 
nd sicken us are all part of his plan, not indeed that he wills 
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them, but that he permits them. He is all-powerful and all-wise- 
and allows them only because he can bring good out of evil. 
It is here, in his indirect dealings, that we most need spiritual 
insight. What manifestly comes from God is easier to bear. It is 
injustice and cruelty from our fellow humans that we feel to 
be the most unkindest cuts of all. Yet ultimately it all comes from 
God; it is all part of his eternal plan; nothing can happen which 
is against his directive or permissive will; it is all part of the raw 
material of our sanctification. We cannot fully understand this 
side of eternity why he allows the wicked to flourish and the 
relatively innocent to suffer, but we do know that he is infinite 
love and wisdom and justice and that we can each one of us take 
our personal share in the redemption of the world in union with 
our Lord. All the people we come in contact with (and to some 
extent the animal and vegetable kingdoms and inanimate things) 
afford us the means of practising the virtues, living the life of the 
spirit. They are the media through which God gives us opportuni- 
ties of acquiring grace. We have to lift the whole of creation 
up to him and in the very forefront of our offering let us place 
those people, friends or foes, known or unknown, who have 
contributed to our sanctification by pleasant or unpleasant means. 
There is a petition among the prayers after the litany of the 
Saints which expresses this perfectly: “Vouchsafe, O Lord, for 
thy name’s sake to reward with eternal life all those who do us 
good.’ Those who do us most good may not be those who are 
good to us. 

God created us for a purpose. He has need of each one of us 
for the completion of his plan. It is our duty to co-operate: our 
duty but also our high privilege. No two souls are alike and God 
deals differently with each of us according to our capabilities, 
but he has work for us all to do. He has set us in these our days 
in the midst of wars and rumours of wars, in a world that seems 
to be drifting helplessly to chaos, nationally and individually, 
and the outcome is in his hands. Not in ours, unless we allow him 
to guide them aright and so to co-operate with his purpose. Our 
co-operation is unlikely to be spectacular, but at least we can be 
about our Father’s business in office and hospital, school and 
farm—to say nothing of presbyteries and religious houses. Being 
about our Father’s business means, pre-eminently, doing his will 


Each day we pray “Thy will be done’, but it will not be unless 
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We start, each one of us, with ourselves. “This is the will of God, 
your sanctification’ and if we cling to our own wills and so spread 
selfishness and disorder around us we are neither doing God’s will 
nor advancing our own sanctification. We are merely adding to 
the sum total of chaos. We know in general terms what God’s 
will is, for he has told us. He has given us laws to live by, a 
Church which speaks with his voice and which denounces in no 
uncertain terms the evils of the times. Instead of the welter of 
conflicting opinions we hear around us, we Catholics have 
fixed principles to guide our conduct: what God says is true, 
what God loves is good, what God wills is just. We know these 
things because God has told us. But we have to ask the Holy 
Ghost to train us in ‘that wisdom which is from above’ to see all 
things as with God’s eyes, to love what he loves, to hate what he 
hates, and to live up to these standards in all the happenings of 
our lives not so much in the sense of determinedly setting a good 
example (self-conscious edification can be extremely irritating 
and seldom rings true), but because our standards are ourselves, 
integral to us. “Be not conformed to the world’, said St Paul— 
and added a warning against trying to appear better than we 
really are. “Be not conformed to the world. .. .” “You must not’, 
continues the Knox version a little further on, ‘fall in with the 
manners of this world; there must be an inward change, a remak- 
ing of your minds, so that you can satisfy yourselves what is 
God’s will, the good thing, the desirable thing, the perfect 
thing.’ We have to take the whole of our lives, the rough and 
the smooth, the clear and the obscure, as coming from God’s 
hands, and the harmony with which all things work together 
unto good will depend on the measure and generosity of our 
co-operative love. It requires fortitude to persevere, there will be 
set-backs and pusillanimities, heartbreaks and humiliations, but 
our Lord who has borne the burden of the day and the heats 
knows all the difficulties and pitfalls that beset our human paths. 
And he says, ‘Do not therefore lose courage nor let your hands 
be weakened, for there shall be a reward for your work... . 
[am your protector and your reward exceeding great.’ 
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MAKING A MIME 


ROSEMARY HEDDON 


OW is a mime made? Surely the methods must be as 
varied as the makers, so that any description will, to 
some extent, be personal. 

First, the choosing of a theme. Mime is essentially simple: in its 
action, in its presentation, in its appeal, and to derive full value 
from it, the underlying idea needs to be simple too; simple 
because it is basic, a statement of fact, which is not to deny that 
it may be profound. Indeed, it is through the simple straight- 
forward movements of mime that some of the deepest mysteries 
of our faith may be illustrated. 

The theme of this mime was to be twofold: the linking thread 
was to be that of the angels, whose name both in Hebrew and 
Greek means ‘a messenger’, and it was in this manner that they 
were to be shown, as God’s messengers to man. At the same time, 
the aim was to produce a mime suitable for Lent, showing sin, 
and God’s answer to it in the promise of a Saviour, and the 
selecting of a Chosen People from whom should be born the 
Redeemer who would save man through the Passion and 
Resurrection. 

To this end, seven episodes were determined upon. The first, 
to establish the idea of heavenly bliss, and the place of angels in 
God’s creation, was to be a representation of Isaias’s vision of the 
seraphim. The second, to show the fearful power of evil, and as 
a reminder that Satan, too, was created an angelic being, was to 
be the fall of the angels. From this, the fall of man followed as a 
natural sequel, with the struggle between the forces of good and 
evil personified in Satan and the angel bearing the fiery sword. 
Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice Isaac at God’s command would 
introduce the idea that the way of redemption is one of suffering, 
and this would be followed by one of the most dramatic of the 
angelic visitations: the passing of the Angel of Death over the 
land of Egypt, and the sparing of the sons of Israel after their 
terrible tribulations. From there to New Testament times, and 
here the Presentation of our Lord and Simeon’s prophecy to 
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our Lady would be the occasion of a heavenly messenger’s 
offering to her of the sword of sorrow. The whole mime was to 
reach its climax in a Passion sequence, with a hint of the jubilation 
of the Ascension at the end. 

Having selected the episodes, words were the next concern; 
but these words would not be spoken by the actors, but by a 
special group before and after each incident, so that while the 
eye rested for a moment upon the stillness of a tableau, the visual 
images could be reinforced and underlined by the words of 
Scripture, and perhaps, in the mind of the onlooker, some new 
aspect of the truth might be revealed. . 

These words were not to be a mere recounting of the episode 
concerned . . . rather, they were to lead up to it, or comment on 
it, though in actual fact their source might be some completely 
different book of the Bible. It was hoped that by thus placing 
words and action in a new and perhaps unexpected relationship, 
some original train of thought might be set in motion. 

This search was a lengthy one, for not only must suitable 
texts be found, but they must also be in clear language, dignified 
and euphonious. 

It was decided to use a rhythmical pattern throughout: first, 
words which would either lead up to the action, or describe it; 
then, the action, to be performed to music; this again, to be 
followed by more scripture, this time in the nature of a com- 
mentary, and finally a summing up of the underlying theme of 
the episode in a few bars of chant. 

It might be useful to interpolate here, that this mime was 
constructed with the invaluable aid of a composer, so that music 
for both action and singing was written for that precise purpose. 
But while there is no doubt that this made the task imcomparably 
easier, it must be realized that specially written music is not 
necessarily a pre-requisite for a good mime, and that many 
excellent mimes have been performed to ‘ready-made’ music. 
The search for something suitable is often long and arduous, but it 
can be done, and let no one be discouraged when, besides the 
services of an accompanist, there are available, nowadays, such 
versatile aids as the record-player and the tape-recorder. . 

In planning the action, certain principles must be borne in 
mind: first, mime is startlingly bare; there can be no padding as 
there is in dialogue. We are dealing with the naked bones of 
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action, so that a vast amount of plot is developed in a few minutes. 
Because this progress is so rapid, every action is essential, and it is 
vitally necessary that each stage ‘registers’ with the audience. The 
movements, therefore, must be slow, broad, and deliberate, and 
repeated, if necessary, for added emphasis. Moreover, to give 
them their full value, only one statement should be made at a 
time, the other mimers assisting in this pinpointing of the action 
by remaining still, and focussing their attention upon it. 

In order to give to the mime a flowing and rhythmical quality, 
much can be achieved by thinking of the trunk as the centre 
where all movement starts and finishes; thus arm-lifting begins 
at the shoulder, the movement travelling out towards the finger- 
tips. This, together with proper attention to such details as finger 
and hand positions, and carriage of the head, can add greatly to 
the quality of the whole. 

Whilst the final choreography rested with the producer, it 
was often the result of considerable co-operation between actors 
and producer. Thus “The Battle in Heaven’ was the result of 
almost spontaneous improvization on the part of the players, 
whilst in some other cases the actors would often make sugges- 
tions which would then be stylized, stripped down to essentials, 
and cast into a more poetic form. 

Costume for mime is a debatable subject; while one school 
of thought urges a non-representational garment, with all the 
actors dressed alike, others advocate a more ttaditional type of 
dress. In general, with children, it seems more natural to let 
them ‘dress up’ in typical Biblical costume, but with the 
proviso that freedom of movement be given the greatest con- 
sideration. No elaborate beauty of costume can make up for 
ugly hampered movements. So much for the human characters. 

But bearing in mind the didactic as well as the artistic object in 
scriptural mime, it always seems that on the angelic level, much 
can be done to counteract the chubby, feathery, white-nightied 
impression which is the almost inevitable result of many cribs, 
Christmas cards, and religious pictures, charming in themselves 
though many of these may be. 

There remains the problem of how to present these incorporeal 
beings, but some guidance can be obtained by studying their 
nature. From this, one gets an impression of light, swiftness, and 
beauty, and of a power so manifest that, almost without excep- 
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on, the first words of an angelic salutation are, ‘Fear not!’. 

Various attempts were made, on a number of occasions, to 
anslate this into terms of movement, costume, and make-up, 
nd the results have been green, gold, or orange-robed figures of 
reat height (always wingless) with out-of-the-ordinary make-up 
nd head-dress to remove them still further from the realms of 
arthly beings. This time the angels were robed in shimmering 
arments which fell in long folds from wrist to ground: the ‘good’ 
nes in all shades of yellow, from palest cream to deep gold; 
ne fallen angels in shades of red: scarlet for Lucifer, his attendants 
vearing shades of darker red, to deep maroon. Upon their heads 
hey wore a flame-shaped halo, made of wire and cellophane, 
a the same colours. The height of the actors, already chosen for 
heir tallness, was accentuated by this costume, so that they were 
ble to tower majestically above human beings who were 
elected for their small size. 

Picture then a smallish stage, roughly divided to represent 
Jeaven, Hell, and Earth. Heaven, shown by stepped platforms, 
ose up to a narrow brilliantly lighted archway, the throne of 
30d; in the opposite up-stage corner, Hell, ground level and 
ed-lighted; all human beings came on to the downstage area, 
vhich was Earth, through a slim arch, and with these simple 
levices the scene was set, and the whole played through without 
he interruption of a curtain. 

After a few opening bars of music, the curtain rose to show all 
he heavenly host, clad in gold and red, standing upon the steps 
f Heaven, facing the throne of God, arms folded at shoulder- 
evel, tall haloed heads resting upon their arms. The silence was 
roken by a single child’s voice: ‘In a vision I saw the Lord, 
itting on a throne that towered high above me, and the skirts of 
is robe filled the temple.’ Immediately a group of voices took 
p the quotation: ‘Upon it stood the seraphim: the one had six 
yings and the other had six wings: with two they covered their 
ace, with two they covered his feet, and with two they flew. 
ind they cried one to another and said’, (and here, a great 
rescendo of full chorus) ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of 
losts; all the carth is full of His glory.’ (Isaias vi, 1-4.) 

Then, to music, the angels lifted their heads and began a 
ovement of worshipping which can only be described as 
ibrating’: a snake-like movement of the arms, one at a time, 
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from above the head to below the waist. The lifting and lowering 
of the brilliant draperies on their arms achieved a wonderfu 
sense of pulsing, living movement. As the music ceased, they 
again came to rest, and once more, the single voice, followed by 
chorus, proclaimed: “After this, I heard as it seemed, the voice: 
of countless multitudes crying out in Heaven, “Alleluia; salvatior 
and glory and power belong to our God.” ’ Without a pause 
thin and high came the chant from the angels: “Sanctus, sanctus 
sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth.’ 

Again the speakers set the scene, this time as a chorus: ‘Fierce 
wat broke out in heaven, where Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon. The dragon and his angels fought on their 
part, but could not win the day, or stand their ground in Heaver 
any longer; the great dragon, serpent of the primal age, wa: 
flung down to earth; he whom we call the devil, or Satan, the 
whole world’s seducer, flung down to earth, and his angels witl 
him.’ (Apoc. xii, 7-10.) To music indicative of pride, Lucifer 
who had stood upon the lowest step, now made his way througl 
the ranks of angels, climbing up to the very throne of God, anc 
there turned to face the assembled angels. His own red-clac 
followers moved towards him, but Michael, at a trumpet-call ir 
the music, rallied his angels and seized Lucifer. Following hi: 
example, the good angels seized the bad, and clasped hand tc 
hand, swaying with the movement of ballet, forced them dowr 
out of Heaven, where, upon their knees, the devils writhed inte 
the furthest corner of Hell. And now, antiphonally, the choru 
mourned: “How wise thou wast, how peerlessly fair, with al 
God's garden to take thy pleasure in! All of gold was thy fai: 
fashioning; a cherub thou shouldst be, thy wings outstretched ix 
protection. From the day of thy creation all was perfect in thee: 
till thou didst prove false; and for thy guilt I must expel thee 
guardian cherub as thou wert, from God’s mountain; between ths 
wheels of fire thou shouldst walk no longer. A heart made prouc 
by its own beauty, wisdom ruined through its own dazzling 
brightness, down to earth I must cast thee, an example for king 
to see. How art thou fallen from Heaven, O daystar, son of th: 
morning! How art thou cut down to the ground, who didst lax 
low the nations! And thou saidst in thy heart, “I will ascend inte 
Heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God; I wil 
ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the Mos 
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igh.” Yet thou shalt be brought down to Hell, to the uttermost 
arts of the pit.’ (Ezech. xxviii, 13-18; Is. xiv, 12-1 5), till the 
ngels broke into song again: ‘O Michael Archangel, I have made 
1ee Prince of all the souls to be saved.’ 

Then the chorus took up the story: “One day, when the heavenly 
Owers stood waiting upon the Lord’s presence, and among 
em, man’s Enemy, the Lord asked him where he had been. 
Roaming about the earth’’, said he, “to and fro about the 
arth.” (Job, i, 6), and Lucifer came forward to tempt Eve, 
rho, with Adam, had just entered upon Earth. Three times he 
smpted her, and each time she refused, but ever more reluctantly, 
ll, at last, standing over her, overshadowing her, he persuaded 
er to pick the apple and offer it to Adam. Amidst the jubilation 
f the devils, and the mourning of the angels, they bit it, but 
stantly an angel descended, and with sweeps of his flaming 
word, drove Adam and Eve from the garden, and Lucifer back 
) Hell, whilst the speakers sternly commented: ‘So the Lord 
od drove him out from that garden of delight, to cultivate the 
round from which he came; banished Adam, and posted his 
therubim before the garden of delight, with a sword of fire 
Fhich turned this way and that, so that he could reach the tree 
f life no longer.’ (Gen. iv, 23-4), and the angels sang: ‘Remember 
dam’s fall, O thou man, remember Adam’s fall.’ 

In the next narration, a strong voice, speaking above a muted 
10ral monotone, was used to give power and resonance to the 
‘oice of God: “After this, God would put Abraham to the test. 
9 he called to him, “Abraham, Abraham’; and when he said, 
[am here, at thy command”, God told him, “Take thy only son, 
ry beloved son Isaac, with thee, to the land of Clear Vision, and 
vere offer him to me in burnt sacrifice on a mountain which I 
ill show thee.” ’ (Gen. xxii, 1-2.) This was followed by a simple 
lowing of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, his upraised hand seized 
y an angel, and Abraham’s obedience signified in these words: 
the Lord God hath opened my ear, and I was not rebellious, 
sither turned away backward. For the Lord God will help me; 
erefore have I not been confounded; therefore have I set my 
ce like a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed.’ (Is. 50, 
7), whereupon the angels sang: ‘Abraham believed God and 
was reckoned virtue in him.’ 

The mysterious deliverance of the Israelites through the blood 
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of the Paschal Lamb was introduced with Exodus xii, 3-7, 12-13 
and the Angel of Death, performing a dance symbolic of hi 
passage over the land of Egypt, struck down the first-born of th 
Egyptians, but was driven back by the sign of the blood upon th 
doorposts. After his departure, the Egyptians mourned for thei 
dead, then, incensed against the Israelites, who were thanking 
God for their deliverance, drove them forth, while the choru 
spoke these words: ‘Son of man, wail for the multitudes o 
Egypt, and cast them down . . . unto the nether parts of the earth 
with them that go down into the pit. Holy thou art, O Lord, ane 
wast ever holy, and this is a just award of thine, blood to drinl 
for those who have shed the blood of thy saints and prophets 
(Ezech. xxxii, 18; Apoc, xvi, 5-6), followed by the chant of 
‘There is no remission without shedding of blood.’ 

The words used to introduce the Presentation of our Lord wer 
those which tell of the circumcision; they bring out the them 
of the shedding of blood, and it seemed sufficient justification 
that St Luke himself used them to preface the same incident 
“When eight days had passed, and the boy must be circumcised 
he was called Jesus, the name which the angel had given hin 
before ever he was conceived in the womb.’ (Luke ii, 21-22.) 
a simple straightforward scene, our Lady and St Joseph brough 
in the child, and were met by Simeon and Anna, who wer 
praying there. An angel indicated the presence of the Messias t 
Simeon, and after praising God, he foretold the sorrow whicl 
would fall upon our Lady, whilst she accepted the sword o 
suffering proffered her by an angel. “Behold this child is set fo 
the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sig: 
which shall be contradicted. And thy own soul a sword shal 
pierce, that out of many hearts thoughts may be revealed 
(Luke ii, 34-5) was followed by the angels’ rejoinder: ‘Lume 
ad revelationem gentium’. 

The Passion had of necessity to be more symbolic than th 
fore-running scenes, and hints and glimpses of these were wove 
into its music. “When the hour came, he took his place with th 
apostles beside him. He said to them, “I have longed eagerly t 
eat this passover with you before I suffer.”’ (A pause.) ‘H 
withdrew about a stone’s throw and knelt in prayer, saying 
“Father, if it please thee, take this chalice away from me. Bu 
thy will, not mine, be done.” And an angel from heaven appeare¢ 
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strengthen him.’ (Luke xii, 14-15, 41-43.) Our Lord and the 
ree apostles were seen as in the garden. The apostles slept 
hilst our Lord (whose face was never seen throughout this 
isode: he knelt or stood, back to the audience) prayed in agony 
ll an angel entered, bearing the chalice, which he accepted. 
/ith a return of the ‘Eve’ music, Lucifer came from Hell, and 
mpted him to bow down before him. After the third refusal, 
ucifer caused our Lord to look into Hell. There two devils had 
ized a third, and were beating, buffetting, and scourging him, 
uitating the suffering and indignities of our Lord’s own 
ssion. In spite of Lucifer’s taunts, our Lord remained gazing, 
umoved, turning only once when our Lady entered. Lucifer, 
ow thoroughly incensed, seized our Lord’s left arm in an attempt 
) drag him away, but again he stood impassive, only throwing 
it his right arm towards the angels bearing the chalice, the 
own of thorns, and the instruments of the Passion. Suddenly, 
> threw off Lucifer, who fell back, dragging off our Lord’s 
oak, and leaving him standing in the position of the crucifixion. 
he stage was completely darkened save for a small spotlight 
rected from behind, silhouetting the cruciform figure. Out of 
is darkness the chorus spoke, antiphonally, and this time against 
background of thin mourning music: “Surely he hath borne 
ir infirmities and carried our sorrows: and we have thought him 
it were a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted. But he 
as wounded for our iniquities: he was bruised for our sins. The 
astisement of our peace was upon him: and by his bruises we 
e healed. The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He 
as offered because it was his own will, and he opened not his 
outh. And the Lord was pleased to bruise him in infirmity. If 
shall lay down his life for sin, the will of the Lord shall be 
osperous in his hand. Therefore he shall divide the spoils of 
= strong: because he hath delivered his soul unto death and was 
puted with the wicked.’ And almost in triumph, the angelic 
oir burst out: ‘And he hath borne the sins of many and hath 
ayed for the transgressor.’ (Is. liii, 5-7, 10, 12.) 
After this the mime moved swiftly to its conclusion. “What 
ll I return to the Lord for all that he hath given to me? I will 
ce the chalice of salvation: and I will call upon the name of 
s Lord’ (Ps. cxv, 3, 4) said the chorus, and as our Lord lowered 
‘arms, and turned forward for the first time, St Peter received 
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the chalice from him. After offering it to the people, St Pete: 
stood for an instant, holding the chalice as at the offertory, whils 
our Lord momentarily stood as he had done for the crucifixion: 
Then, to the sound of trumpets, he ascended the steps of Heaven 
and turned, blessing his apostles, as the last words were spoken. 
‘And the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken to them, was taken yy 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God’ (Mark xvi, 19 
and the angels, worshipping once more with their vibrating 
movement, sang: “The Lord is gone up with a joyful sound.’ 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Hoty INNOCENTS AND OTHER Poems. By Charles Péguy. Trans 
lated by Pansy Pakenham; foreword by Alexander Dru. (Th 
Harvill Press; 153.) 

Pécuy. By Alexander Dru. (The Harvill-Press; 153s.) 

Péguy is a difficult author to grasp, not because he is dense and tigh 
but because he is so diffuse. If a Shakespeare sonnet is a magnum i 
parvo, Péguy’s Mystéres and Tapisseries may be called parva in magni: 
His writings are like those foods which one has to absorb in hug 
amounts, to the point of indigestion, in order to receive sustenance 
therefrom. It is necessary to read him for hours, to travel with hin 
many miles through jungles of platitudinous chatter, rich in repeti 
tions, to begin to understand what his work is about. If there is a wa 
of saying in fifty words what can be expressed in five, be sure the 
Péguy knows it; only Gertrude Stein has excelled him in this. $ 
fatiguing a procedure is held in check in his poetry by the limi 
imposed by French classical prosody and it is there that he is mos 
accessible. 

Mr Dru’s admirable study might be called Péguy Made Easy. On 
who knows our author will realize how much compression has bee 
needed to bring his thought within tolerable limits. Mr Dru’s pla 
has been to depict the political background of his early years and i 
particular the Dreyfus affair. The chapter devoted to the ten yeai 
covered by this episode traces rapidly the history of the conflict betwee 
the two branches of the French tradition, the Revolutionary and tk 
Catholic, throughout the nineteenth century. These pages, thoug 
condensed, neither deform nor over-simplify the facts, though perfor« 
they cannot include everything. 

Mr Dru treats Péguy’s work chronologically and follows th 
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levelopment of his thought from the foundation of the Cahiers de la 
Quinzaine in 1900 to his death in 1914. Prose quotations are given in 
inglish, verse in French. Certain chapters, such as that on the Com- 
nentary on Eve, demand some previous knowledge of Péguy’s work, 
ut on the whole this lucid introduction will be useful to the reader 
who knows nothing of him and it will certainly spur many to tackle 
is writings. 

Lady Pakenham’s volume of translations contains three extracts 
rom Eve, four poems, and most of the Mystere des Saints Innocents. 
What can have prompted her to choose this latter, one of Péguy’s 
nost tedious and repetitive longer works? The poems include the 
ewel, Présentation de la Beauce 4 N. D. de Chartres, perhaps his master- 
siece, whose smooth, billow-like quality is impossible to render in a 
anguage with a strong tonic accent like English. The Saints Innocents 
s easier to translate; its flaccid style sets no problems; all one seeks here 
s accuracy and this translation, as far as I have tested it, fulfils this 
ondition. Péguy’s reiterated ‘siécles des siécles’ may call for different 
ranslations in different contexts, but the usual English rendering is 
world without end’, not ‘through centuries of centuries’. Generous 
uts have been made, wisely, but Péguy’s taste for iteration is still 
well reflected. Mr Dru’s introduction is a condensation of his longer 
tudy. CUTHBERT GIRDLESTONE 


[HoucHtTs FoR Dairy Livine. By Fulton J. Sheen, pu.p., p.p., Auxiliary 

Bishop of New York. (Browne & Nolan; 153.) 

This is a book for Everyman: fifty-nine chapters, which vary in 
ubject from “Does Happiness consist in Glory, Reputation and 
Jonours?’ to ‘Is Religion an Ambulance?’. Anyone who is confronted 
with the inevitable busy day—shopping, office, children, parents and 
srandparents—and longs to read to learn something about the Faith, 
or something to help life on a bit and make a pattern out of all the 
ydd pieces, cannot do better than acquire this book. It would also be 
iseful as a jumping-off board for study circles. Take the chapter on 
Rash Judgment’, for instance—‘no man can ever know his own garden 
who is always looking over the wall’ and, again, ‘Never admitting his 
»wn faults, he acts towards his fellow man as a judge rather than a 
srother’—what a useful hour or two could be spent on dissecting this 
shapter. In vain does one search for other people’s scars when his own 
wounds are bleeding. . . . Some people seem never to be happy until 
hey have their fingers in other people’s sores, opening them afresh, 
iever allowing them to heal, as if they were carrion rather than human, 

This is a book which will have an immense appeal to the public, 
vho will find in its pages many helpful and stimulating messages from 
in eminent and brilliant man. K. J. Bartlett 
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Tue GoLpen Heart. By John Beevers. (Browne & Nolan; 5s.) 

Beauraing seems destined to be one of the great shrines of our Lady 
It appears to bear all the marks of authenticity that we see in Lourde 
and Fatima, and with full ecclesiastical approval the pilgrimages grov 
in number. 

Our Lady appeared to five children in 1932, and told them that sh 
desired a chapel in the place where they saw her; the drabbest placa 
incidentally, that ever had a vision of our Lady. The oppositior 
though of much the same kind as at Lourdes and Fatima, was le: 
violent. A special characteristic of our Lady’s promise here is that sh 
will convert sinners. 

It is fortunate that Mr Beevers was chosen for the narrative. He ca. 
always be trusted to give us an objective account, and to weigh evidenc 
fairly. But it is the popularization of the Apparitions, rather than the: 
evidence (which is now beyond reasonable doubt), that is importan 
and in this too the author is more than adequate. It is impossible t 
read this account without feeling an increased trust in Mary, and a 
increased gratitude to God for sending his mother to the world wit 
his message of prayer and penance, and his promise of final triumpl 

The author has an interesting suggestion that the beginning of th 
fulfilment of our Lady’s promises may be seen in recent events i 
Russia. G. M. Corr, 0.S.M. 
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EXTRACTS 


Mrs BisHop writes of the Sisters of Jesus Crucified in The Commonwe: 
for January 4th. The Congregation was founded twenty-five yea 
ago in France exclusively for sick people who would otherwise neve 
have been able to realize their religious vocation. 
These religious are sisters of Jesus in that they are themselves crucifie 
daily in their own bodies; all the sisters of the Congregation ar 
sick, and they minister to each other without help from health 
people other than physicians and surgeons. . . . The rule is that c 
St Benedict, “Ora et Labora ut regnet’, and the sisters really folloy 
it. This is not a sanatorium with a chapel; this is authentic monasti 
life. Seven times a day the sisters chant the divine Office; dail 
they participate in a dialogue Mass. . . . They all work (some « 
them for as short a time as fifteen minutes a day) and all participat 
in running the community and in providing for it. The sisters d 
secretarial work, tutor, operate dispensaries, print in Braille, bin 
books, and raise fruit, vegetables and flowers. The housework an 
cooking have to be done, since there are no lay sisters. Not least ¢ 
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their duties, the sisters take care of and help each other; the paralysed 
can dictate to the blind, the deaf can help the paralysed. . . . 

he sisters are not allowed to bother about their own ailments: all 
at is left to the superiors. So the sisters are encouraged in a spirit of 
ue detachment from the suffering which thus becomes redemptive 
d spiritually curative for the world at large. This unique congregation 
s lately opened a house in the United States and it is prospering in 
any ways. Perhaps other countries will now follow the lead, for 
ery country has its chronic sufferers for whom religious life is other- 
ise debarred. 


iritual Life, the quarterly from the Carmelites of Brooklyn, has 
oduced its most provocative and important number so far in its 
ecember issue which is devoted to the power (as well as the present 
ortcomings) of the diocese and parish for building up the spiritual 
e of the faithful. Archbishop Cushing, who is known the world over 
one of the most spiritually-minded of the Catholic hierarchy, deals 
ith the Diocese. 

It might seem that the Church’s function of ruling has become 
predominant over its functions of teaching and sanctifying, and that 
these latter functions afford little more than a respectable pretext 
for establishing and maintaining far-flung and closely integrated 
organizations whose ultimate purpose is realized in the material 
influence which it exercises in contemporary society. The Church 
has, indeed, been compared to a ‘big business’. . . . Great statesmen 
whose interests are avowedly secularistic have given material 
support to the Church because they have learned from experience 
that the Church’s power has a value which can be measured on the 
tickers of the Stock Exchange and in the results of political campaigns. 
is Grace goes on to say that it should be a matter of grave concern 
at the efforts of those supporting the Church are in danger not only 
misinterpretation but also of a disastrous integration with the godless 
nds of modern political and social philosophy. 

If we do not direct our efforts towards the spiritual objectives of the 
Church’s ministry, our pride in the external growth of the Church 
becomes sinful and our programmes of Catholic Action will lose 
the respect of thinking men. Worse still, in trying to build the 
Church as a facade which covers no inner spiritual framework, we 
are sacrificing the essential element which alone can assure the 
Church’s survival amid the accidents of human history. 

The Archbishop of Boston then turns the reader’s eye to the early 
warch, which was in all essentials the same as today. 

The modern diocese, with its offices and agencies and highly devel- 
sped organization, if it corresponds to the divine plan which alone 
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fulfilled in the early Church by the groups which gathered roun 
each of the Apostles. 
He insists that we must seek the essential element of the diocese as: 
unit of the Church, as it was in the days of its foundation, and ceai 
to be fascinated by the external and complicated organization whic 
now meets the eye. 
First, last and always the bishop is a spiritual leader, and in ever 
function of his office he aims ultimately to bring his people im 
closer union with Christ our Lord in the depth of their own sou! 
These are powerful words from a bishop of great integrity. The Edite: 
in his introductory remarks to the issue, emphasizes the fact that th 
time has come when we must cease from the preoccupation of defene 
ing and preserving the Church, and turn our attention to the ‘leaven - 
the whole mass’. In the diocese and in the parish Christ lives for « 
men, working among them all for their sanctification. 
Another outstanding leader of the Church, Cardinal Gerlier, in. 
lecture at Brussels last year, underlined this point trenchantly 
showing the benefits of the Christian living day by day in the midst 
non-Christians. (The lecture is published in full in English in the autun: 
1956, issue of Cross Currents under the title “The Co-existence 
Believers and Unbelievers’.) The Christian is brought face to fa: 
with the non-believer who is full of delicacy, true sympathy and hum 
understanding; and it makes him think again of the nature at 
efficacy of his own faith. 
At the present hour the real way to be a believer is to place onese 
in the place of the unbelievers, the non-Christians, those who do n. 
practise their religion, and look at their difficulties, their objectior 
their indifferences, and even their hostility with an intelligent a1 
fraternal sympathy. We should never cast suspicion on their profout 
good faith, even if their behaviour suggests bad faith. | 
The reader would do well to further his understanding of these gre 
eirenic and fully Christian ideals by turning to La Vie Spirituelle f 
January, which is mainly devoted to ‘Judge Not’—that very serio 
command of our Lord’s which is so seldom heeded. The issue 
welcome particularly as dealing both theologically and practical 
with a moral weakness which is too prevalent and too much ignor 
among Christians today. 
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